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be found full of practical information and useful sugges- 
tions. Mr. Denison is an authority on the subject, we 
believe, having had a good deal of experience in it, and 
studied .it both scientifically and mechanically. If, how- 
ever, we are right in our impression that he had charge of 
the casting and swinging of " Big Ben," the immense bell 
made for the Victoria tower of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, he has for once been unfortunate, " Ben " having 
cracked shortly after being hoisted to its place— from what 
cause we are not aware. 



THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 
The following verses were written as words to a bit of color- 
music; one of an interesting series of water-color sketches, by 
Mr. Charles Parsons, of this city, which we are glad to meet 
again in the present exhibition of the Academy. It was a 
happy thought of the artist, in crossing the ferry to his home, 
on the evening of December, a year ago, to note upon his 
tablet the sunaets which he saw, and afterwards to re-produce 
them. These recollections, fixing this the most evanescent of 
natural glories, will reveal something of the infinite variety of 
Nature to minds who, perhaps, have thought that a sunset was a 
sunset. It is one of the high ends of the artist to teach men to 
see what is before tbeir eyes; and perhaps, after seeing here 
what of beauty the evenings of a single month have to show them, 
more than one resident across the river may think of the daily 
passage^ as less an annoyance than a privilege, and count the 
ferriage cheap whose ticket admits him to such a perpetual 
gallery as the sketches illustrate. 

The golden sea its mirror spreads 

Beneath the golden skies, 
And but a narrow strip between 

Of land and shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 

Dissolved in glory float, 
And, midway of the radiant flood, 

Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 

The sky a sea as well, 
And which is earth, and which the heavens 

The eye can scarcely tell. 

So when for as life's evening hour 

Soft-fading shall descend, 
May glory, born of earth and heaven, 

The earth and heavens blend ; 

Flooded with peace the spirit float, 

With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 

The soul shall scarcely know. 

Samuel Longfellow. 



By Grace I mean that artless balance of action and repose, 
springing from character, founded on propriety, which neither 
falls short of the demands nor overleaps the modesty of nature. 
Applied to execution, it means that dexterons power which 
hides the means by which its effect was obtained, the difficulties 
it has conquered. — Fuaeli. 



NATIONAL HERALDIC ART. 

1o the Editor of (A* Orayon : 

Awaiting the action of the Commission on National Art, 
which it is to be supposed Congress will organize immediately, 
allow me to suggest through your columns a design for a noble 
work, to be laid before the Commission for its consideration. I 
am strongly in favor of Art being restricted to subjects of the 
day. I desire, as one citizen of this land, born by accident at 
this time, to transmit to posterity some striking evidence 
through Art, that the leading ideas of the country and of the 
age are recognized before posterity has a chance to take as to 
task for insensibility. I wish to follow the example of Great 
Britain, and show by heraldic emblazonments, a disposition to 
symbolize the original elements of our empire. You are doubt- 
less aware that, in ancient times, the bards of Ireland and Wales 
were the most dreaded enemies England had to contend with; 
the bards stimulated the Irish and "Welsh branches of the Celtic 
family to resist and to rebel, exciting their sensitive country- 
men to arms by spirited appeals to abstract sentiments, and by 
drawing brilliant pictures of post-mortem honors ; consequently, 
when a sufficient nnmber of these bards had been caught, then 
hung, drawn and quartered, to intimidate the rest, the English 
annexed Ireland %nd Wales to their own land, and gratefully 
quartered the harp on the national shield of Great Britain, in 
token of respect for music' and poetry, as well a3 to display a 
trophy of success and victory. I mention this one example of- 
English custom to illustrate. the principle upon which I base my 
suggestion of a noble* artistic work. Without further preamble, 
therefore, I proceed at once to make yon acquainted with my 
design. 

I propose to the Commission to have painted, on some conspi- 
cuous place upon the Capitol-building at Washington, a national 
heraldic design, in other words, a coat of arms, typical of the 
cherished ideas of this particular age, which design I hope to 
have supplant, in popular estimation, the old and superannuated 
one of a striped shield and its motto of unity. I have not yet 
studied out all the ideas necessary to complete the design, but I 
have got a clear conception of two or three very important ones. 

You are aware that coats-of-arms have figures on either 
side of a shield, termed supporters; they are first among 
the concomitants of heraldic insignia. I may say at once, 
that in my design, the supporters are intended to symbolize the 
Press — the great bulwark of freedom, and an institution of this 
age which I consider to be synonymous with that of the bards 
of old times. Everybody knows that the Press is powerful 
through eloquence, and that it is ever Bteadily gaining in. influ- 
ence. Editors have been nominated ministers extraordinary to 
foreign countries, as artists formerly were, and have actually 
" left their country for their country's good." The Press makes 
presidents,* senators (indirectly), more directly representatives, 
and latterly judges, and being such a comprehensive, active, and .. 
effective power, it may be said to be literally the supporter of 
the government. I have adopted two human figures, standing 
erect, to typify the Press. It may Btrike your readers onriously 
that I should adopt two supporters under one title of the Press; 
it maybe asserted that I do not husband the material of my de.- 
sign by nsing two figures for an artistio idea when one would 



* The word President seems to show an affinity for the word Preu. Soma 
future " Trench on words " may prove the Utter to be a derivative from the for- 
mer when distance shall have merged the origin of the two institutions of the Press 
and President Into a vague and misty subject for archaeological speculation. 



